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A WALK FROM THE REGENT’S PARK TO FINCHLEY. 





* I know each lane, and every alley green, 
And every bosky bourn from side to side, 
My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood.’ 
Comes. 


Ir there are few who have escaped wounds and disease, there are 
few also, who have not tasted the pleasures of convalescence. The 
poet has said of a person in that state, that 
‘The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise.’ 
It is true this cannot be said of every convalescent. There is a res- 
toration to perfect health, and to an imper‘ect one. 


difference between that of a young lover, who is to be married next 


month and whose mistress comes to see him, and that of the poor | 


thief, who is cured of a broken leg only to be hung. But the latter 
may well be considered an extreme case. There is a well known 
story of a negro boy, who was so delighted with the tickling sensa- 
tion produced hy the healing of his flesh after a flogging, that he 
anticipated the pleasure of it, even when the infliction was on his 
shins. ‘ Him feel him nice,” he said, “ when him scratch edges 
of sore place,”—a sentiment, which if King James could have fore- 
seen, might have completed his horror of the march of freedom, 
if it be true that he pronounced “ scratching to be too great a 
luxury for a subject.” 

In whatever shade of convalescence our own is to be found (and 
we make no apology in these personal and autobiographical days of 
editorship, for vivifying an “ article” with the self-reference so 
common to our brethren), it was with no mean pleasure that we 
found ourselves the other day striking into the country, from that 
guarter of the metropolis which leads to the most beautiful district 


about London, and the road through which may be reckoned among | 


the best luxuries which the fashionable world have of late years 
added to their list. We little thought, a few years back, when we 
used to walk by those meadows and “ bosky bourns” through 


which the road has been made, and with every foot of which, and | 


its old aspect, we are acquainted, that in a short time the grassy 
silence would have been startled by the sound of gigs and barouches 
over gravel, and that dandy voices on horseback would be heard 


mingling with the thrush, and in the place of the nymphs and | 
sylvans, which Akenside beheld in these fields, would stand the | 


turnpike-man! We did not like the change. We hated it. We 
felt like the boroughmongers; and grudged that anybody should 
interfere with our primeval nests and vast other-men’s possessions. 
But this was only with a corrupt silence. We have an inconvenient 
associate, of the name of Conscience, who forces us to approve what 
is for the common good: and as it is a plan with us to make the 
best of what we cannot help, or ought not to oppose, we set our- 
selves to find out that the new road was a good thing, and ought to 
give us pleasure. And our virtue has been rewarded; for such we 
have found it. The dandy voices we are glad to hear, if they 
express any satisfaction: the ladies, dancing on their steeds, and 
keeping up their stock of health and good-humour for the evening, 
bring a grace into any spot: the carefuller faces and manifest inva- 
lids we hail as brethren, fond of the same remedies: and even the 
red-faced roué, who takes his draught of fresh air purely in a 
medicinal light, and comes enduring himself on his saddle, and will 
drink more that eveuing because he means to drink less, comes not 
amiss to us. It is not fit that his riches should have left him 
entirely without a natural resource, any more than other men’s 
poverty. 

in short, the road is a good road for everybody. We cordially 
recommend those who are not acquainted with it, to become so 
immediately, whether by means of gig, carriage, or horse, or by what 
somebody facetiously called, the “ ten-toe’d equipage,” which has 
the magical advantage of carrying a man over styles and fields, of 
conveying him by the shortest cuts, and of putting him into posses- 
sion of spots the most sequestered. A man who has earned repose 





by a walk, who feels that he is the stouter and blither for it, and 
who sits half-way up some beautiful hill, with his face against the 
west wind, perhaps lifting his eyes occasionally from a book, may 
think himself among the Gods, compared with the wealthier men in 
carriages on the road below, who, while they are getting health at 
their mouths, are, perhaps, providing a contradiction to it, in gouty 
legs. The fable of Ericthonius, the richest of men, who was the 
inventor of chariots, and had a monstrous pair of legs, ought to have 
meant a gentleman with the gout. 

The road before us has been most judiciously contrived. It has 
been made to run through the pleasantest scenery (as far as We can 





There is some | 


speak to it); it is open on the left to the western breeze; on the 
| right is defended from the east, by the natural enbankments afforded 
| by the ascent of Hampstead, and by Hampstead itself; and that 
| beautiful hill presents itself, both in going and coming, in its most 
delightful aspects, generally on one side, sometimes directly in front. 
The healthiness of the district is celebrated, and there are not 
wanting to it pleasant associations of memory. 

We begin with the point emerging from the Regent’s Park, at 
St John’s Wood Chapel. A name often lets you into a history. 
The spot in this neighbourhood, now full of pleasant houses, with 
gardens, is called St John’s Wood, though, with the exception of 
an oak or an elm here and there, judiciously incorporated into the 
gardens, and a small place called St John’s Wood Farm, where 
there is really a nest of trees remaining, the district is no more en- 
titled to the name of a wood, than one of the squares. The part 
of Hampstead, however, in which the church stands, is called the 
parish of St John ; and it is more than probable that in the ancient 
woody district which extended several miles northward in this 
| direction, this was one of the woodiest of the spots, and presented 
a thick sylvan track, from Paddington up to the hill. It is pleasant 
to see a remnant of its posterity in the ground belonging to the 
place called the Farm, which is the first object that presents itself, 
when you begin to get clear of the houses. We remember it when 
it stood at the end of a country lane, and when the erection of the 
Barracks a little further on, gave the first symptom of the advent of 
other houses. There was a pretty solitary cottage near it, beside 
which was the path to Hampstead, across the fields. This path, 
_ for some hundreds of yards, has now disappeared. A little beyond 





| the barracks, you see a turnpike, which stands at the corner, where 
the branch of the road we are pursuing is joined by another branch, 
leading into the park, further eastward, and opposite to this 
turnpike, on the other side of the united road, you are agreeably 
surprised, by seeing the old field-path leading from a gate up the 
hill, across the beautiful sloping meadows, with the beautiful tufted 
trees up above you, and the church’s spire issuing out of them, 
|The carriage-road has this prospect before it for some length, with 
| the pretty trees and houses of West End on the lower fields to the 
left. The hill, which accompanies you a long way, then becomes 
| close at hand upon the right, and you see a new house, built in an 
old style, just under the church and trees, which is called, we 
| believe, the Priory, and was built by a gentleman reinarkable for 
his powers of memory. We used to have a grudge against it, 
because it displaced a bench of ours; that is to say, a bench made 
by some benevolent person, for the accommodation of those who 
journeyed over the fields, and loved the prospect. (We honour 
such persons, of whom there are too few, and rank them among the 
Lesser Gods). Our grudge is gone, among other grudges; and 
though we should have preferred the church and wood by itself, the 
house is not unworthy of regard, as travellers doubtless think it. 

Soon after passing the Priory, the road crosses West End Lane, 
which unites the little hamlet of that name, with Hampstead. It 
is worth the passenger’s while to halt at this spot, and look up the 
lane, which will present him with a view of the church that is 
in request with artists. There was one sitting the day we were 
there, on his portable stool, copying it. West End is so called 
from its being on the western boundary of the old manor of 
Hampstead. There used to be g fair there, which had no legal 
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sanction, and is done away. On the ascent of the lane, near 
Hampstead, there was a bench which commanded a prospect 
towards London, over fields profuse with wild flowers, but the 
road having been sunk, for the accommodation of new riders, the 
bench has disappeared, not a little to the regret of those, who love 
any memorial of the past, to say nothing of the walker’s “ weary 
shanks,” as Spenser calls them, which may still be weary, if they 
come from a iistance. Benches ought to abound everywhere, 
instead of being so very few; and they will, as people learn to 
think more of one another. It has often surprised us, how some 
people can be so rich, and not, even for the pride’s sake, do more 
of these things. But the truth is, the rich have to learn, as well 





By the words in the last line, “ with ancient faith,” we may judge, 
that Akenside in his mature life, retained the best privilege of a 
poet, in his child-like attachment to the trees and grass. 

The north-western side of Hampstead Heath, with the pines and 
white-house at the top of it, beautifully meets the eve along this 
part of the road. These pines are said to have been brought from 
Italy, hy the gentleman who built the house. A lane to Hendon 
crosses the road hereabouts,—famous for its profusion of wild roses, 
and for a pretty country-house, with a piece of water to it,—and 
after a space, you come to another lane, also leading to Hendon, 
through Finchley ; which latter village abuts upon the road. Three 
or four years ago, it was one of the most sequestered villages in the 





as the poor ; and to learn, among other things, a little more respect 
for their common nature. It is said that the vulgar love to deface 
any kind of public erection; and undoubtedly, among the un- 
educated, there is the same tendency to exercise power for its own 
sake, as with all conscience weakness, and among those who possess 
an undue share of worldly good. But we have seen benches last a 
long time, especially in spots where they are needed,—the one we 
speak of among them. With the diffusion of knowledge, a just 
understanding on this point has doubtless been encreasing; and it 
appears to us, that if we were rich, we would erect such handsome 
resting-places, and inscribe on them quotations from English | 
authors, so extremely to the purpose, that nobody who could read | 
would consent to dishonour himself by doing them any mischief. 

Passing West End, and admiring every instant the pleasantness | 
of the scenery on both sides, you notice at a distance on the left | 
the church of Harrow-on-the-Hill. We do not remember, indeed, 
at what precise point you begin to see Harrow, probably sooner 
than this.’ It is a conspicuous object; and in our eyes, used | 
always to be an attractive one, because Garth was buried there, | 
one of the pleasantest of the wits of Queen-Anne, and most 
generous of physicians. 

The lane you now arrive at goes to Hampstead one way, and | 
the Edgware Road the other. The ascent of it is called Child’s | 
Hill, and the road goes through a place called the Potteries. The | 

inn which stands here by the road-side, and which is brushing up 

its accommodations, must have greatly benefitted by the late 

changes: for this lane, though leading to Hampstead Heath, used 

to be one of the most solitary about London, and the resort of 
Gypsies. We remember an encampment of them very near the 

present crossing. We thought they had all gone “from home,” 

for we saw nothing but clothes and arched hurdles, till a beautiful | 
face popped up from under some bed-clothes, and flashed at us as 
white a set of teeth, as her eyes were black. 

The next lane you come to, crossesa part of the Hendon road, 
known by the name of Goulder’s Green. The Green remains, and | 
fronts a pretty farm, which stands at the corner of the crossing, 
with a fine elm tree at one side of it, and poplars at the other. 
Hendon is a proper rural village, of which we propose to give an 
account iu a future article. The ascent towards Hampsted the 
other way, is dignified with the name of Goulder’s Hill, but more so, 
by the dignification of the dignity ina poem of Akenside’s. The 
poem is “ On recovering from a Fit of Sickness.” Akenside lived 
there in the house of his friend, Mr Dyson, a member of Parliament, 
whose family, we believe, are still connected with Parliamentary 
office. The poet, a proper cockney, (a school, which it must be 
confessed has had illustrious members, Milton with his sabbath 
%excursions among them), talks of the “steep aerial way” of this 
hill, though Holborn might vie with it for elevation. But he had | 
~a fancy, and an asthma! | 

P ‘ Thy verdant scenes, O Goulder’s Hill, 
Once more I seek, a languid guest : 

With throbbing temples and with burden’d breast, 
Once more I climb thy steep aerial way, 
O faithful cure of oft-returning ill, 

Now call thy sprightly breezes round, 

Dissolve this rigid cough profound, 
And bid the springs of life with gentler movement play.’ 














Next to poets, are those who love and honour poets. We are glad | 
-to be told by Akenside, that his friend selected this spot as a place | 


of refuge from town-smoke, and the cares of Parliament, and that 
the poet took up his abode in it with him at the same time :— 
‘ For when within thy shady seat 
First from the sultry town he chose, 
And the tir’d senate cares, his wished repose 
Then wast thou; to me a happier home 
For social leisure: where my welcome fect 
Estrang’d from all the entangling ways 
In which the restless vulgar strays, 
Through nature’s simple path with ancient faith might roam.’ 


neighbourhood ; and its pretty little castellated old church looks as 
if it ought to be so still. At the northern side of the church-yard, 
there is a neat inn, the tenants of which do not seem to have been 
at all improved by their late accessions of profit; but there is a 
waiter, whom we took fora landlord, and a maid-servant with a 
pleasant face, that makes amends for one of the elder visages. The 
other extremity of the church-yard opens upon one of the most 
beautiful set of meadows we ever saw.” 

Finchley was once almost as famous as Hounslow for its robberies, 


| but is now as harmless as so pretty a neighbourhood ought to be. 


A brother of ours is supposed to have broken the arm of a footpad 
there, who demanded his money one night. He was young, but 
was of powerful arm, and had courage in proportion. He drew 
back, and then hit the man such a blow on the arm with his doubled 
fist, that he is thought to have broken it, for the poor wretch went 
howling away like a dog. 

In this village, now upwards of forty years ago, we, gentle reader, 
who have fought so many battles with criminals of another descrip- 
tion, and have miraculously lived to see our cause triumphant, lay 
ill of a disease which was pronounced incurable. A speculative 


| physician, who by a singular chance was also a doctor in divinity, 


and was thought eccentric, undertook, among his other eccentrici- 
ties, to cure us, and did so. His name was Trinder, and he lived 
at Mill-Hill. What a number of illnesses did he enable us to see! 
content if we have not suffered in vain, nor failed in making the 
reader partake of our pleasures. 

The traveller, in returning to London by this charming road, will 
particularly admire the views presented of Hampstead Heath and 
the church, which are finer, perhaps, this way than the other. 

es 


EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


THE HOLY HOUSE OF LORETO. 
This appears to be built of Apennine limestone, but it is so polished 





| with kisses, and blackened with the smoke of the lamps, that it is 


difficult to tell what itis. Instead of a roof, it is covered with a 
vault, which is confessedly modern, the old timber work having 
decayed. Externally, it is encrusted with a coat of white marble, 
with Corinthian columns, and rich ornaments, the architecture of 
Bramante, and good of its kind,—but of a kind not very admirable. 
The history of the Virgin is the principal subject of the bas-reliefs ; 
and there are statues of the Sibyls and the Prophets, which Addison 
praises as very finely wrought. The room which it encloses is about 
31 feet by 13. Ina niche, once fenced in with solid gold, now with 
gilt wood, stands tie cedar image, in a dress glittering with precious 
stones, before which thousands bow down in abject idolatry. “ On 
entering the church, at five in the morning,” says Mr Forsyth, “1 
was surprised to find crowds so early in the Santa Casa, and masses 
at every altar. This holy house and its saint struck me as examples 
of that contrast which the Church of Rome affects in consecrating 
ugliness. The one is a mean brick-looking hovel incased in a shell 


| of sculptured marble; the other a black, smoked, wooden figure, 
| glittering in jewels and brocade. Seldom is the gift of miracles 


_ ascribed to an object of beauty. * * * * The riches of the treasury 
of this church are said to have been formerly valued at fifteen millions 
of crowns. Addison mentions an offering that had recently been made 

| by the Queen Dowager of Poland, which had cost 18,000 crowns. 

“ Silver,” he says, “ can scarcely find admission, and gold itself looks 

| but poorly among such an incredible number of precious stones.” 

Few of these treasures escaped pillage in the late revolutions ; but 

the spirit whieh led to the rich accumulaton is not extinct. Among 

the recent beuclaetors, rank several of the Bonaparte family, although 
not Napoleon himself; and a few good paintings, some elegant gold 
| cups, and other plate enriched with pearls and precious stones, have 
again been collected. * * * * * The legend respecting this clumsy 
luposture is, that in the yerr 1291, the house of the Holy Virgin at 
Nazareth was transported through the air by angels, and planted 
near Terrato in Dalmatia. Three years afterwards, it was conveyed 
in the same miraculous manner across the Adriatic, to a spot near 
| Recanati; and it finally removed itself to the lands of a noble lady 
| named Lauretta, where the present city of Loreto has since been 


built, and having been enclosed in a splendid church, was secured 
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against farther migration. * * * * * According to some authori- 
ties, Lady Lauretta’s land was a field in the plain, which happened 
to be frequented by robbers. Of this circumstance, the angels were 
not aware when they chose the spot; and they accordingly removed 
it to the present eminence. Pococke was shown the spot at Naza- 
reth, from which the holy house of Loreto was removed; and a 
more recent traveller, Mr Joliffe, tells us that there are indentures 
in the wall to designate the space the apartment occupied, about 12 
or 14 fect by 8. The house lee grown since its removal; its inner 
dimensions being now as stated above, more than 30 feet by 13 or 14, 
and about 18 feet in height at the sides.—Conder'’s Italy.—(There is 
something in the history of the Santa Casa very unsatisfactory to an 
active faith. Upon what rests the dependence of the people of 
Loreto, that they shall not lose the treasure so miraculously con- 
veyed to them ?—They have secured it by enclosing it in a church. 
—Oh ye of little faith! Could not the angels that conveyed it from 
Nazareth, break through those bonds of marble ?—Let those inter- 
ested in its stay at Loreto, beware lest they, some day, find its rich 
case vacant; or miss the valuable inclosure, case and all. Another 
strange thing is, that after the situation of the house was removed 
out of the haunt of robbers, by the angels, the treasures should 
have been so freely pillaged. There must be some error in these 
accounts ; and it does appear that some of the said robbers of Loreto 
have stuck by it ever since its settlement there.] 


MICHAEL LANDO, 

In one of the frequent commotions, perpetually arising in Florence, 
from the dissensions of the nobles and the plebeians, the fury of 
the populace had gained such a height, that they were about to 
fire the city. The riot had continued three days ; the government 
had attempted to treat with the insurgents, but their demands 
being too exorbitant to be complied with, the principal officers were 
obliged to make their escape. The populace rushed furiously to 
the palace, burst open the gates, and entered the hall. 

At this moment, a man, ill clad, barefooted, and unshaven, made 
his way through the crowd, sprang up the grand staircase, leaned 
over the balustrade, and crying out to thé people that the city and 
palace were vow in their own hands, enquired what they intended 
todo. As he spoke, he unfurled the state banner, called the gon- 
falon, and waved it over their heads. The rioters, who had formed 
no plan, and did not know their own intentions, replied that he 














should be their gonfaloniere,* and should reform the city according 
to his pleasure. 

This declaration, which was a mere whim of the moment, was | 
acted upon. Michael Lando, the new magistrate, was a wool- | 
comber, a man of low origin, but clear-headed, honest, courageous, | 
and firm to his purpose. Raised to the supreme authority, he | 
immediately began to restore order, called in the assistance of other | 
magistrates, and obliged the people to return to their work. Those | 
who had raised him to power, and who had thought, under his | 
nominal power, to enjoy every possible license, now found their 
mistake ; they became indignant, and shewed signs of revolt. But | 
Lando was resolved to perform the duties of his office ; he collected 
a large body of armed and mounted citizens, who kept the streets 
clear of rioters; and having established such laws as he thought 
best adapted for the security of peace and happiness, he laid down | 
his authority, and returned to the humble occupation to which he | 
was bred. 

The people, with as little judgment as they had chosen Lando | 
himself, now chose another wool-comber to succeed him; as 
though the virtue were not in the man, but in his trade. In this, | 
however, they were undeceived; they had reason to know that | 
every wool-comber was not a Michael Lando.—Storics from the 
History of Italy. 


* Standard-bearer ; the name was given originally to an officer, whose 
duty it was to execute the decrees of the Priors, who were at the head of 
the government; but he was soon raised to ao equality with them, and 
finally placed over them. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


— We find that the system of mutual instruction is spreading 
fast in the schools of Tuscany, Parma, and even Sicily. It is not 
admitted in Piedmont nor in the Roman states. In Austrian Lom- | 
bardy it existed till 1822, when it was stopped, and we believe has | 
not since been resumed.—Foreign Quarterly Review. 

Creep.—I could never divide myself from any man upon the | 
difference of an opinon; or be angry with his judgment for not 
agreeing with me in that from which, perhaps, within a few days, I 
should dissent myself.—Sir Thomas Brown. 


Hope—is the most beneficial of all the affections; and doth much 
to the prolongation of life, if it be not too often frustrated ; but 
entertaineth the fancy with an expectation of good: therefore they 
which fix, and propound to themselves some end, as the mark and 
scope of their life, and continually, and by degrees go forward in 
the same, are for the most part long-lived: insomuch, that when 
they are come to the top of their hope, and can go no higher 
therein, they commonly droop, and live not long after. So that 
Hope is as a leaf-joy, which may be beaten out toa great extension, 


like gold.—Lord Bacon’s History of Life and Death. 


| lately (re-)produced. 





Farty Associations PROLONG Lire.—Ficinius saith not unwisely, 
that old men, for the comforting of their spirits, ought often to 
remember an ruminate upon the acts of their childhood and youth. 
Certainly such a remembrance is a kind of peculiar recreation to 
every old man; and therefore it is a delight to men to enjoy the 
society of them which have been brought > together with them, 
and to visit the places of their education. Vespasian did attribute 
so much to this matter, that when he was Emperor, he would by 
no means be persuaded to leave his father’s house, though but 
mean, lest he should lose the wonted object of his eyes, and the 
memory of his childhood. And besides, he would drink in a 
wooden cup, tipped with silver, which was his grandmother's, upon 


festival days.—Lord Bacon's History of Life and Death. 


Sweetness or Opour FROM THE Rainpow.—It hath been 
observed by the ancients, that where a rainbow seemeth to hang 
over, or to touch, that there breatheth forth a sweet smell. The 
cause is, for that this happeneth but in certain matters, which have 
in themselves some sweetness ; which the gentle dew of the rain- 
bow doth draw forth: and the likedo soft showers ; for they also 
make the ground sweet: but none are so delicate as the dew of the 
rainbow, where it falleth. It may be also that the water itself hath 
some sweetness: for the rainbow consisteth of « glomeration of 
small drops, which cannot possibly fall, but from the air that is very 
low: and therefore may hold the very sweetness of the herbs and 
flowers, as a distilled water: for rain and other dew that fall from 
high, cannot preserve the smell, being dissipated in the drawing up: 
neither do we know, whether some water itself may not have some 
degree of sweetness. It istrue that we find it sensibly in no pool, 
river, no fountain;* but good earth, newly turned up, hath a 
freshness and good scent ; which water, if it be not too equal (for 
equal objects never move the sense) may also have. Certain it is, 
that bay salt, which is but a kind of water congealed, will sometimes 
smell like violets.—Lord Bacon’s Sylva Sylvarum. 


* Water in violent action has an agreea':le smell, as he knows who has 


hung over a cataract, or the rush of a mill-dam. 
THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury-Lane.—Alfred the Great—And Der Freischutz. 
Covent Garven.—Romeo and Juliet—And Neuha’s Cave. 








MANAGERIAL MISMANAGEMENT. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Dear Mr _ Tartier,—Perhaps, in 
worthy guests, you will 


the absence of more 
allow me to enjoy a short chat 
The subject is: the principle on which the authorities 
at the two Great Theatres (the Minors know better) seem 
determined to proceed with respect to the purveyance of dramatic 
representations. Instead of culling a series of the many capital re- 
cently written pieces, which they have 


with you. 


in their possession, 


| (not, by any means, excluding former productions) they take one 


or two of them, sometimes good, more often one of the worst, 
which they regularly serve up, night after night, week after week, 
till not even the free people can stand it ; like a man, who, having 
a large and varied wardrobe, selects from out it the worst coat, &c. 
and persists in wearing it till it is absolutely no longer wearable, 
nullifying by this perversity (it is nothing else) not only the credit 


| which this one coat might have had, if produced at proper intervals, 


but that also of the stores at home. The public may for a night or 
two be blinded into a tacit, or even audible approval, by the excel- 
lence of the actors; and the house may be filled for a few more 
nights, by dint of orders, passes, &c., but this will not last long. 

At Covent Garden, why have we not The Recruiting Officer, and 
FarquHar’s other works? Were they not well and profitably re- 
ceived? Would it not be better for the proprietors to revive those 
capital things which they can have for nothing, than to give sums of 
money for the wretched entirely new (old) things which have been 
Moreover, The Robber’s Wife—where is 
Mr Asesortr, for his own sake, should move for that: 
Where is The Trish 
Tutor? Why do they put Power into a Spanish dress? That 
Mr GREEN is not at Covent Garden, is the fault of the Managers. 


that ? 


for in that one thing he acts perfectly. 


He is at Tottenham Street; why is he there ? 
A Reaver OF THE TATLER, AND ONE oF THE FREE List, 

Saturday, May 7. 

(The evil complained of by our Correspondent is undoubtedly 
sometimes carried to an injudicious length ; and we are happy to 
see, that the performances announced for this week include an 
unexceptionable variety.] 
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Tue Prerenvepo Rerormers.—Sir Francis Burdett (talking, at 
Reading, of the ‘* moderate reformers”) recollected well a farce in 
which a man was representel as conversing with his servant ; he was 
trying to get his servant to do something for him, and was therefore 
anxious to palaver him a little. “ I think, John,” said the gentle- 
man, “I have been a moderate good master to you.”—‘* Very 
moderate indeed, Sir,’’ was the reply of the servant: and this reply 
he thought applicable enough to the moderate reformers. 


— Few, if any, governments of the present day, appear capable of 
meeting the improved intellect of the people. Wherever we look 
now, the contest appears to be between the governed and their 
governors; between improvement of understanding and common- 

lace ability ; between liberality of feeling and narrowness of mind ; 

tween the enlightened state of public thinking and the blindness 
of superstition and of bigotry. * * ® * The great and real 
objects of governments should be the safety and happiness of the 
people. It is for this that governments are created. It is for this 
pledge of security, that millions are paid for their support ; and if 
the object of their institution be not attained, the people, on a 
principle of right, the contract being broken, may refuse further 
contributions, until another more efficient is constituted. This is 
the first and fundamental law, abstractedly considered, of the rela- 
tionship between the governors and the governed ; and it is on this | 
broad basis that all differences between them should be settled.— | 
Sass’s Journey to Rome and Naples, 1817. 





Norra Carourna.—The general features of North Carolina where 
{ crossed it, are immense solitary pine savannas, through which the 
road winds among stagnant ponds, swarming with alligators, dark, 
sluggish creeks, of the colour of brandy, over which are thrown high 
wooden bridges, without railings, so crazy and rotten as not only 
to alarm one’s horse, but also the rider, and to make it a matter of 
thanksgiving with both, when they get fairly over, without going 
through enormous cypress swamps, which to a stranger have a 
striking, desolate, and rumous appearance. Picture to yourself a 
forest of prodigious trees, rising as thick as they can grow, from a 
vast, flat, and impenetrable morass, covered for ten feet from the 
ground with reeds. The leafless limbs of the cypresses are clothed 
with an extraordinary kind of moss (tillandria umerides) from two 
to ten feet long, in such quantities, that fifty men might conceal 
themselves in one tree. Nothing in this country struck me with 
such surprise as the prospect of several thousand acres of such 
timber, loaded, as it were, with many million tons of tow waving in 
the wind. I attempted to penetrate several of these swamps with 
my gun, in search of something new; but, except in some chance 
places, [ found it altogether impracticable. 1 coasted along their 
borders, however, in many places, and was surprised at the great 
profusion of evergreens of numberless sorts, and a variety of berries 
that I knew nothing of. Here I found multitudes of birds, that 
never winter with us in Pennsylvania, living in abundance. From 
Wilmington, I rode through solitary pine savannas and cypress 
swamps, as before, sometimes thirty miles without seeing a single 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
The Comedy of 


THE SCHOO!, FOR SCANDAL. 
{By Mr Suerivan.) 


Lady Teazle, Miss Chester. Lady Sneerwell, Mrs Faucit. 
Mrs Candour, Mrs Orger. Maria, Miss Faucit. Maid, Mrs Webster 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr Farren. Sir Oliver Surface, Mr Dowton. ; 
Joseph Surface, Mr Macready. Charles Surface, Mr Wallack. 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr Harley. Crabtree, Mr W. Bennett. Trip, Mr Balls 
Careless, Mr Yarnold. Rowley, Mr Younge. Moses, Mr Webster. 
Snake, Mr Thompson. Sir Harry (with a Song) Mr Sinclair. 


In the course of the Evening, Spontini’s Overture to ‘Olympia ;’ and A. Lee's 
Overture to ‘ The Invinci Jes.’ 


To conclude with a New Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 
{Adapted from the French, Ly Mr PLancue.) 
The Music by Mr A. Lee. 
Madame La Ronde, Mrs Orger. Tsabeau, Mrs Waylett. 
aa Galliard (aged 102), Mr Farren. 
Jerome Galliard, his son, Mr Dowton. Pierre Galliard, his grandson, Mr Listes 
Antoine Galliard, his great grandson, Mr Bland. 
Francois Ledru, Mr Harlev. Horace Galonné, Mr B. Hill. Hector, Miss Poole 
Guillaume, Master Richardson. 


To-morrow, Werner; A Day after the Wedding; and The Brigand. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


The Plav of 
THE STRANGER. 

Mrs Haller, Miss M. C. Poole. Countess Winterstein, Mis: Scott. 
Charlotte, Mrs Vale. Savoyard, Miss Somerville, with the original Ballad, 
‘I have a silent sorrow h: re.’ 

The Stranger, Mr Osbaldiston. Count Wins‘’erstein, Mr Honner. Peter, Mr Vale 
Baron Steinfort, Mr D. Pitt. Solomon, Mr Williams. Francis, Mr C. Hill. 
Tobias, Mr Gough. The Count’s Son, Master F. Carbery. 

The Stranger’s Children, Misses Clarke and E. Clarke. 


The Military Brigand’s Dance, by Mademoiselle Rosier. 
After which an entirely New Petite Drama, entitled 
CHARLEY OVER THE WATER. 


Mary Primrose, assuming the Character of The Right Hon. Miss Matilda Rosabella 
Florina Flitterflutter, Madame Simon. 
Farmer Primrose, Mr Gough. Squire Scapegrace, Mr Maitland. 
Launcelot Longface, Mr Asbury. 
Charley Primrose, assuming the Characters of Paddy O’Whack, Archibald 
Malapropos, Fribble, Hercules Hannibal Sureshot, Mr C. Hill. 


An entirely New Hibernian Operatic Romance, in Three Acts, entitled 


IRELAND! OR, THE ROSE OF KERRY. 
(By MrTrowprson.} 
The Music by Mr Blewitt. 
Glorvina, Miss Somerville. Kathleen, Mrs Vale. Edith, Miss Nicol. 
Judy Magillicuddy, Madame Simon. Shelah, Miss Ellis. 
Filen Maguire, Miss M. C. Poole. 
Ennismore, Mr Almar. Bryan O'Connell, MrC. Hill. Father Gerald, Mr Gough, 
Charles Dwyer, Mr Osbaldiston. Patrick, Mr T. Hill. 
Dermot, Mr Ransford. Old Maguire, Mr Young. 
Bobby Bloomsbury, Vr Vale. 
Ralph Brush, Mr Maitland. 


Howard, Mr Fadwin. 
Darby Kelly, Vr D. Pitt. 
Landlord, Mr Webb. Sailors, &c. 





human being. — American Ornithology. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
An Opera Seria, entitled 
L’ULTIMO GIORNO DI POMPEI. 


[By rh pean, 

Ottavia, wife of Sallustio . « Madame M. Lalande. 

Sallustio, elected to the Office of First Magistrate Sig. Lablache. 
Menenio, son of Sallustio . . . Mme. Castelli. 

Appio Diomede, tribune . . .. . Signor Rubini. 
Pubblio, keeper of the public Baths . . . . Signor Deville. 
Clodio, a Youth, son of Pubblio . Mile. Feliani. 

Fausto, a Freeman of Nallustio . Sig. De Angeli. 





After which, the New Grand Ballet, founded on Sir Water Scort’s Novel of | 


KENILWORTH. 
(By M. Desnayes.} 
Princigal Characters—Mademoiselle Brocard, Mlle Kaniel, Mile Clara, 
Mile Proche, and Mile Zoe Beaupré. 
Monsieur Lefebvre, 


Ml.Simon, M.Gouriet, M.O’Rrien, M.George, M. Bertram, M. Emile, | 


M. Venafra, M. Edouard, M.D’Albert, M. Hunt, and M. Paul. 
in the First Act, Mademoiselle Taglioni will introduce the Tyrolienne. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Grand Opera, iu Three Acts, called 
AZOR AND ZEMIRA; OR, THE MAGIC ROSE, 


The whole of the Music composed by Louis Spohr. 
{Adapted by Sir Georce Smarr.) 


Fatima, Lesbia, Zemira, Miss Cawse, Miss H. Cawse, and Miss Inverarity. 
! 


Rosadelle, Miss Lawrence. 
Saggarah, Ulin, and Marmouna, Misses Horton, Harrington, and P. Horton. 
Azor, Mr Wilson. Scander, Mr Morley. 
Ali, Mr G. Penson. Nigromant, Mr Evans. 


After which, the Musical Farce of 


THE HIGHLAND REEL 


Moggy M‘Gilpin, Miss Taylor. _ 
M<‘Gilpin, Mr Blanchard. Sandy, Mr Wilson. Shelty, Mr Keeley. 
Charley, Mr Henry. Sergeant Jack, Mr G, Stansbury. 

Captain Dash, Mr Baker. Laird of Raasay, Mr Turnour. Croudy, Mr Evans. 
Apie, Mr Heath. Benin, Master Harvey. 


Jenny, Miss Hughes. 


Ya-morrow, The Schoo! for Scandal ; and The Waterman. 


{ 
} 
Taken from Sir W. Scott's celebrated Story. 
‘ 
j 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 


Lady Ashton, Miss Wells. Lucy Ashton, Mrs Evans. Marion, Miss Ayres, 
Dame Lightbody, Mrs Garrick. Sir William Ashton, Mr Munroe. 
Edgar, Mr Keppell. Hayston of Bucklaw, Mr Forrester. Randolph, Mr Cooke. 
Captain Craigengelt, Mr Marshall. And Caleb Balderstone, Mr J. Russell. 


A Pas de Trois, by Miss Gilbert, Miss Hatton, and Miss Cadwell. 


After which a Musical Entertainment, called 
BARON TRENCK. 
Countess Holtsdorf, Miss Stohwasser. Victorine, Miss Vernon. 
Count of Linsdorf, MrTilbury. Major Muffledorf. Mr Marshall. 
Baroo Trenck, Mr Green. Augustus, Mr Bennett. Boltzheim, Mr Cooke 
Francois Bassomrompdorf, Mr J. Russell. 


A Russian Pas de Deux, by Miss Wood and Miss C. Foster. 


fo concluce with a New Grand Melo-dramatic Military Spectacle, called 
THE FRENCH SPY. 
(By Mr Hainegs.] 

The Music composed and selected by Mr Harroway. 
Vrench---Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 
Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 
or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 

} Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 

lhe General, Mr Tilbury. Major Lafont, Mr Spencer. 
Captain Dessaix, Mr Lejeune. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
| Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 
j Algerines—Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
| The Dey, Mr Manroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. C ooke. 

Beno Mousa, Mr Keppell. 

} 


In the course of the Evening, a Solo on the Violin by Mr Love ; Weber’sa Overture 
to ‘ Der Freischutz ;’ A. Romberg’s Overture in D; and Winter's Overture to 
*« Maomed,’ 





| 

| Asriey’s AMpHitHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—The White and the Black 
Bear. 

| Sapter’s Weris.—Master’s Rival—The Skimmer of 


the Sea. 

New Crvy Susscr'prion Tuearre.—Billy Taylor— 
The Waterman—1, 2, 3,4, 5, by Advertisement 

‘ —The Bold Dragoons. 
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